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CiT1zENs of GLASGOW, + 


Pony 


ES Dpon the preſent Important Queſtion, - 


Whether the Churches of that City ſhall continue © 
/ Free, or be en/laved to Patronage? _ 


Remember, O my Friends ! the Laws, the Rights, 
The generous Plan of Power delivered down, 
From Age to Age, by your renown'd Forefathers ; 
; So dearly bought, the Price of ſo much Blood. 
5 - Oh! let it never periſh from your Hands, 
Zut piouſly tranſmit it to your Children. 1 | | 
Do thou, great Liberty! inſpire our Souls, | 75 
And make our Lives in thy Poſſeſſion happy, © 
Or our Deaths glorious in thy juſt Defence. —_— 
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Pray for the peace of Yeruſalem : they ſhall proſper that love thee. 
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SEASONABLE ADDRESS. etc 


My DEAR FELLOW CITIZENS, 


A LOVE of liberty i is deeply implanted in human nature; 
and every rational effort for the preſervation or recovery of it 
is laudable and glorious. Arbitrary power, whether uſurped by 
one individual, by a few, or by many, is odious and formidable, 
draws a black and diſmal train of evils after it, is inauſpicious to 
all the improvements and refinements of humanity, portends the 
 downfal and ruin of the moſt flouriſhing ſtate or city, and muſt 
prove fatal to the moſt important intereſts of ſociety. 

Senſible of this, the moſt tyrannical prince that ever fwayed a 
ſceptre, has ſometimes found himſelf obliged to temper the rigour 
of his unbounded power, by a delegated authority to inferior 
magiſtrates, and to ſoften the harſhneſs of an uncontrouled admi- 
niſtration, by ſome ſort of colour of law. But the great art of 
true political wiſdom, guided by the noble motives and maxims of 

public good, chiefly conſiſts in framing and eſtabliſhing ſage laws, 
and falutary inſtitutions, and in a due and ſkiltu} diſtribution of 
power, among proper orders and ſocieties of men, reduced to a 


rr 
of 


( 4 ] 

natural ſubordination, each of them a beautiful check upon the 
other, and all of them regulated by fundamental laws and ſtatutes 
of general utility. This is the true and ſolid baſis of public hap- 
pineſs ; this the grand ſecurity of public liberty; and juſt ſo far as 
a community is governed by, or departs from, theſe principles, in 
exact proportion does it riſe to eminence and reputation, or fink 
into ſervility and contempt. | 

Upon thoſe principles is the Britiſh government founded ; upon 
thoſe was the glorious Reformation introduced and . 
and on thoſe principles did the thrice happy Revolution proceed: 
all of them illuſtrious monuments of public ſpirit, — immortal tro- 
phies of public liberty. 

The ſame ſpirit and principles which influence the ſupreme legiſ- 


lature of this happy kingdom, ſhould deſcend among inferior ma- 


giſtrates, and be the leading ſprings of all their deliberations, and 


of all their public meaſures. Every act of parliament with re- 


ſpect to the firſt, and every act of council in a burough, ſhould 
be contrived for public good, and tend to the n peace and 


advantage of the community. 


Had theſe, my fellow Citizens, been the views, which animat- 
ed the gentlemen, who preſide in the adminiſtration of your city, 
I ſhould have had no occaſion to addreſs you at this critical and 
important juncture, when a project is ſet on foot, the firſt of its 


kind, in any royal borough in Scotland, to rob you of one of your 


moſt invaluable privileges, Va right to be conſuked, and vote in 5 
the call and election ef your miniſters. - 


. 

Ol all ſorts of liberty, thoſe of an eccleſiaſtic and religious na- 
ture are the moſt ſacred, and ought to be held moſt inviolablez 
innovations here are peculiarly dangerous, generally engage and 
inflame the hotteſt paſſions of mankind, and are often productive 
of the moſt diſaſtrous conſequences. It is therefore truly amaz- 
ing, to find any of your own number, though indeed they are 


very few, and thoſe too, whom you have honoured with public 
truſt, and who are ſolemnly ſworn to defend your privileges, riſe. 


up, in oppoſition to the genius and complexion, the inclinations 
and remonſtances of the numerous inhabitants of this city, in an 
attempt to wreath about your necks the heavy yoke of patronage, 
Cl grievance which neither you, nor your forefathers, | have ever 
been able to bear. 255 

Do not imagine, my fellow Citizens, that this Nan affair of a 


FER or indifferent nature, Thus it may be miſrepreſented by 


ignorant or deſigning men, who may intend to lull you aſleep, and 
ſteal a march upon you, to your deſtruction. Examine your ma- 
ny acts of aſſembly ; your acts of parliament ; the many deputati - 
ons and embaſſies of your church, and their ſolemn addreſſes to 


the throne, concerning it ; and thence learn, in what an important 


point of light the Pe legiſlature of the 0 civil and 


eccleſiaſtical, have always confidered this matter &. 


8 


: 

* Act of parliament 1649 aboliſhed patronages. Act of perliaevany x661 reſtored pa- 
tronages.— AQ of parliament 1690 aboliſhed patronages.—A& of parliament 1712 reſtor- 
ed patronages. There are many and various acts and memorials of aſſembly concerning 


patroſſage from the year 1649 to 1736, almoſt one hundred years: ſo intent has our 


church been on this grand object; and, to this day, the general aſſembly docs annually 
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1 
The gentlemen of the general ſeſſion of Glaſgow have diſcover- 
ed themſelves, by their late worthy conduct, to be aQtuated by 


the ſame ſentiments and views; and the ſtruggle they have made, 


and the oppoſition they have ſo manfully maintained, (notwith- 


ſtanding the apoſtacy + of the Four Brethren) to the encroach- 


ments of a few arbitrary men, reſolved, if poflible, to rivet for 
ever the heavy chain of patronage upon your necks, deſerves the 
higheſt approbation. 7 OE Oe ON F-y- 

The church of Scotland has ſometimes been brought, by the 
corruption and profligacy of its clergy, to the verge of ruin, when 
the elders of the land, like faithful guardians of her liberties, have 
ſtept in to ſupport the falling edifice; and, by their honeſty, and 


inſtruct the commiſhon of the church, to embrace all fitting opportunities to ſhake off the 
yoke of patronage, and to prevent its impoſition. | | 

+ This will peculiarly apply to one of the four brethren, who fo lately as in the year 
1755, contended with uncommon zeal againſt patronage ; but indeed it applies to the whole 
Fou, as their conduct has been an apoſtacy from the principles of that church of which 
they are members and miniſters, and from their ordination vows, by which they under- 
take the edification and peace of the church, and the defence of her privileges, I think 


myſelf obliged to remark this much, to prevent the bad influence of their example in this 


affair, and I forbear ro ſay any thing more, out of tenderneſs to their characters, and a 
veneration for their office; only, when I reflet on the augmentation of the miniſters ſti- 
pends, from 2000 to 2500 marks, paſſed at the ſame diet, along with the arbitrary act 
of council of the 1oth of February laſt, by which patronage was engroſſed by the magj- 

zates and council, and all the miniſters, and all the elders of Glaſgow, were at one blow 
cut off from any vote in the election of a miniſter, and this too, without any reference to- 
the authority of a legal court ; which the Lord Advocate himſelf condemns, and of which 
the Junto is ſo much aſhamed, that it is abſtracted, or put out of the way: and. when 1 
reflect on the ſecret cabals with the'JunTo, and the public behaviour of the four brethren 
ever ſince, I think on theſe words of Solomon's, A gif? perverteth the judgment of the wiſe. 
But the names of the Reverend Meſſrs Jou GILLIESs and JamEs STIRLING, will, on 
account of their incorrupted integrity, and primitive zeal, be held precious while liv. 
ing, and ſacred when dead. FTE 225 . I; 


* 


. 

unwearied endeavours, chiefly contributed to repair, ſtrengthen, 
and beautify it. Even ſo late as about 1720, when the miniſters 
of this city arrogantly pretended to a negative over their ſeſſions, 
and oppoſed the ſettlement of a worthy gentleman *, though the 
mapiſtrates, council, and inhabitants were determined for him; 
the elders ſtruck in, joined the great body of the people, and de- 
feated the contentious and inſolent ſchemes of their miniſters. 

Yet theſe are the men, who now have been called tumultuous 
one day, and //ly the other, contrary to truth, and inconſiſtent 

with all the rules either of policy or politeneſs. 

Little do theſe men conlider, who indulge themſelves in ſuch 
indecent freedoms of ſpeech, that the elderſhip of Scotland ſtands 
on a broader and firmer bottom than any ſet of magiſtracy or coun- 
cil of a burough. This admits of variation, or diffolution ; the o- 
ther is eſtabliſhed, both by civil and eccleſiaſtical laws, and is ſe- 
cured and declared unalterable, by the fundamental articles of the 
ung | | 

As for the authority of the general ſeſſion, which has been at- 
tacked by the friends of patronage; in order to carry on their de - 
ſigns with greater facility, allow me to obſerve, that before the 
year 1649, the city of Glaſgow conſiſted of one pariſh, and one 
ſeſſion only; that then, on account of the increafing number of 
its inhabitants, it was ſubdivided into different parifhes, and dif- 
ferent ſeſſions : the original ſeſſion, which ſplit itſelf into ſeveral 
particular ones, reſerving to itſelf ſeveral parts of buſineſs, of com- 


* Mr. AnDEz$oxN of Dumbarton. 
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mon concern to the whole borough, and particularly the power and 
privilege of voting in the call and election of all the miniſters to 
the city, which was likewife agreed to by the n eee, and 
recorded in their books. 

| In conſequence of this, they have 0 * . From 
chat period to the preſent, excepting the times of epiſcopacy; 
and in the year 1721, got this privilege ſolemnly confirmed to 
them, with a ſmall variation, in point of form, and with entire 
conſent of all parties; and it is accordingly regiſtrated in the books 
of the town- council, in the books of the general- ſeſſion, and in 
the books of the reverend preſbytery of Glaſgow. 

One would think it were neither juſt nor eaſy to overturn a ſet- 
tlement ſo deliberately made, and to deprive the moſt numerous 
party of a privilege, which they have fo long enjoyed, and never 

abuſed. 

Allow me farther to remark, that it is of no conſequer ence to the 
point, whether the general- ſeſſion be a radical court, or a ſuperi- 
or one, or none at all. Conſider them only as a ſociety of Chriſti- 
ans, or a ſociety of elders; and ſay, whether they may not ſit and 
vote in the call of a goſpel miniſter ? In country pariſhes, where 
the churches are free, the miniſter is called by the heritors and 
elders, who meet for that purpoſe : I aſk then, what kind of a 
court is this? Truly none at all; nor is it neceſſary it ſhould be 
one: but will any, for that reaſon pretend to ſay, they have no 
tight to elect a miniſter, becauſe they are no proper eccleſiaſtical 
court? In ſeveral boroughs of this nation, they have, to this day, 


1 

but one great collegiate ſeſſion; and the authority of the great 
ſeſſion of Edinburgh, as it is called in the public records, was ne- 
ver brought into queſtion, but by archbiſhop Spotſwood, who got 
it diſcharged, becauſe its members had oppoſed the obſervation 
of the articles of Perth: but it was revived again anno 1638; and, 
it may be juſtly ſaid, continues to this day, in as much + as all 

the elders of that city aſſemble in a body, along with the mini- 
ſters, magiſtrates, and council, and vote in the election of every 

miniſter. | 462 

And here I may again enquire, when all theſe different ranks 
of men are met in a collective body, what kind of church judica- 
ture do they compoſe ? — None at all : and yet, for all this, their 
election of a miniſter is regular and valid. Add to all, that 
the authority of the general ſeſſion of Glaſgow is annually recog- 
nized by the general aſſembly, when it receives the commiſſion 
of the city-member, ſigned by their clerk, and by their appoint- 
ment, 

And, I hope, no perſon can doubt, but muſt acknowlege, that 
| the elders of a burough repreſent the inhabitants as a Chriſtian ſo- 
ciety, while the magiſtrates and council repreſent them, as a civil 
and political body. | | 
It was therefore extremely natural and reaſonable for the mem. 
bers of the general ſeſſion to be alarmed at the reſolutions of the 
' magiſtrates and council to ſeize into their own hands, the ſole 


nes, + In every kirk-ſeſſion in Edinburgh, there are fix elders and fix deacons. 


E 


power of calling miniſters, and to exclude them, who, for time 
immemorial, had ſhared in this important privilege. Had you, 
Gentlemen, tamely ſurrendered your rights, piouſly tranſmit ted 
to you by your ſorefathers, and conſigned into your hands, as a 
valuable pledge, to be handed down to your ſucceſſors in office; 
dad you baſely ſacrificed the happy model of 172 1, without ſix- 
ing ſomething equivalent in its place; a model which has been 
followed with ſo many good conſequences, and in which the in- 
habitants were expreſly provided for; you had marked your cha- 
racters with an indelible ſtain, But now, having acquitted your- 
ſelves with ſpirit and dignity; and, at the ſame time, diſcovered 
the ſtrongeſt inclinations to peace, by giving in different propoſals, 
all of them equitable and honourable, which yet have been treat- 
ed with contempt +, you naturally look out for the powerful aid 
and aſſiſtance of the reſt of your fellow citizens. All the inhabi- 
tants are concerned, and ought to be regarded in the choice of 
their miniſters. | Vx. — 
In this ſtate of freedom and popularity, my dear fellow citizens, 
bave your churches remained “ ever ſince the times of the bleſſed 
+ One of theſe is the plan at Edinburgh, which pleaſes the magiſtrates of the capital 
of the nation, but is deſpiſed by the managers in Glaſgow. This demonſtrazes the immo- 
derate ambition, and inſatiable Juſt of power, which has bewitched and intoxicated ſame 
mens minds, By the other, the general ſeſſion cuts off about ſeventy of their own num- 
ber, and ſubſtitutes in their toom ſixteen members of the merchants houſe, and ſixteen of 
the trades ; ſo that this may truly be called, the SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE. 
*I need ſcarce except the times of epiſeopacy: it is certain, that biſhop Burnet (then 
2 young man) when propoſed for the pariſh of Saltoun, would neither allow himſelf to 


be ordained there, nor accept of the benefice, till he had ſerved the cure for a full year, 
to ſee if he was acceptable to the people. How different this from the ſpirit of patronage ! 


A 


E J 
Reformation ; and now that an attempt is made to overthrow this 
beautiful conſtitution, and to ſubje& you to the galling yoke of 
patronage, let me call upon you all to exert yourſelves with ardour 
and union, to ſtem the torrent of tyranny, to deſtroy the chains 
which are forging for you, and to defend, by all lawful means, 


your invaluable rights and immunities, and eſpecially your religious 


. privileges, 


- Conſider this affair in the loweſt view, as a matter of mere 
worldly intereſt. If then, power is ſweet and agreeable, — if 
friends are to be ſerved, — if obligations are to be conferred, — if 
favours are to be expected in return, — if poſts, and places, and 
benefices are worth ſcrambling for, then put in for your ſhare, a 
ſhare which is ſo natural to you, a ſhare which you have fo long 
poſſeſſed, a ſhare which all the inhabitants of your ſiſter buroughs 
enjoy. 

What plotting and pothering do we often ſee about a place of 
J. 40 or J. 50 per annum? But here are ſix good places, fix rich 
benefices, worth J. 140 a year, every now and then falling vacant 
for your friends. 

But, I hope, nobler motives will animate your conduct — 4 
bove and paſſion for Liberty. 

And who, that pretends to the ſpirit and dignity of a man, but 
muſt feel himſelf rouſed at the ſound of this important name? 
What are all the other bleſſings of life without the enjoyment of 


thee? Without this, all becomes darkſome and joyleſs around, 


Slavery can deſpoil us of every poſſeſſion, ſtrip us of every joy, 


6 
and tarniſh all the beauties of nature; whereas the reviving beams, 
and chearing influence of Liberty, ſolaces and gladdens the heart 
in every condition of life, ſerenes the human countenance, gives 
a radiance to the eye, and a bloom and brightneſs to every fea- 
ture. . f | 
Travel through countries groaning under the yoke of civil and 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny, mark the dejected ſpirits, the unſteady gait, 
the down=-caſt looks of its inhabitants; penetrate, if you can, and 
explore the hidden wounds and woes which feſter their inmoſt 
ſouls ; — mark the wanton cruelty of their governors, the law- 
leſs will and uſurpation of their magiſtrates ; — Behold grinning 
Diſcord, and rancorous Jealouſy ſtalking forth from their mid- 
night dens, with their whips and rods, ravaging city and coun- 
try, embroiling every ſociety, and tearing to pieces every family: — 
Obſerve the fruitful fields turned into a howling wilderneſs, and 
the cultivation of the finer arts unknown, or baniſhed. — From 
this picture learn to dread the firſt encroachments of exorbitant 
power. | 
Tranſplant yourſelves next to a happier region, where Liberty 
rears its head triumphant ; there the golden ſun redoubles its rays, 
the azure ſkies look more clear, the ſongſters of the air warble 
more ſweetly their melodious notes, the meads are covered with 
plenty, the hills bleat in joy; the ſimpler art of induſtry, inter- 
mingled with innocent feſtivity, revel in every village, and reſound 
through all the adjacent plain; while opulent trade buſtles in eve- 
ry city, and chearful commerce ſpreads her fails through every 


5 12 
quarter of the globe; there the elegant arts are cheriſhed, and | 
ſage philoſophy walks her wondrous rounds ; there the magiſtrates 
govern with a gentle and temperate ſway, pride themſelves in be- 
ing the faithful guardians of their people's rights, are intent on the 
true police, and eſſential intereſts of their city, undipt in the dir- 
ty intrigues of deſigning men, and unwarped with the ſelfiſn views 
of wild ambition: all the inhabitants breathe a ſpirit of love and 

liberty, and repoſe themſelves in ſmiling eaſe ; univerſal concord, 

peace and harmony reign in . 1. and render every ſocie- 
ty flouriſhing. 

From this view again, learn, my fellow citizens, to prize the 
ineſtimable bleſſing of Liberty, the ſweeteſt of all terreſtrial enjoy- 
ments; but eſpecially to value and defend your eccleſiaſtical and 
religious liberties, which are now going to be ſo violently attack- 
ed: remember, one encroachment of arbitrary power makes way 
for another ; and every acquiſition it makes, ſtrengthens the cauſe 
of tyranny, and weakens the hands of liberty; it emboldens the 
one, it diſpirits the other; it diminiſhes the odious auſterity of 
the former, by familiarity; and ſinks the credit and reputation of 
the latter, Juſt now, the privileges of the church, and the rights 
of the Chriſtian people are going to be invaded : by and by, your 
civil rights, and the immunities and privileges of your corporati- 
ons may be ſtruck at : it is uncertain when or where the next blow 
may fall; therefore, exert your utmoſt endeavours to repel the 
enemy at his ſirſt onſet, by every prudent and lawful meaſure. 

D | 
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Remember, you ſtand foremoſt among the royal buroughs of your 
nation ; you have long been diſtinguithed for your ſteady attach- 
ment to the principles of liberty; you have fought and bled in 
this glorious cauſe ; the eyes of all the other cities in Scotland are 
now fixed upon you; and you act not only for yourſelves, but alſo, 
it may juſtly be ſaid, for them; whoſe fate, with reſpect to the 
freedom. or ſlavery of their churches, may probably take its co- 
lour, and be determined by your particular conduct: ſo that the 
part you take at preſent is pregnant with conſequences of the great- 
eſt importance, not only to yourſelves, and to your poſterity, but 
to the intereſt of religion and liberty, in many other places in Scot- 
land. Or, could you indeed bear the thought, to ſtand ſingle 
and alone, ſtript of your principal privileged, and groaning under 
patronage, while every other burough around you was free and 
independent: | . 

Theſe are awakening conſiderations to men of honour, and men 
of principle, which is a character, I perſuade myſelf, you, my 


fellow citizens, do juſtly merit: they ſhould be conſtantly obver- 


ſant to your thoughts, and invigorate all your meaſures “; in 


which caſe, I am confident, you will meet with the ſucceſs your 


cauſe deſerves, conſidering the firm and ſolid foundation on which 


* What theſe meaſures ſhould be, are obvious; the noble behaviour of the citizens of 
Glaſgow about two years ago, concerning the affair of the poſt, in oppoſition to their ma- 


giſtrates, and in which they ſucceeded, point out what is now proper to be done, viz. a 


popular appearance, and a popular ſubſcription, and the election of truſty commiſſioners ta 
manage the affair, which is now agreed upon, and ready to begin. 


by oy 


1 
you ſtand , and the feeble pleas and pretences of your antago- 
niſts, | | OM 


They are ſo ſenſible of this, that they have recourſe to foreign 


aid, and endeavour to cover their deſigns with fallacious pretexts. 

They are pleaſed to urge Lord Advocate's advice, to ſue for a 
declarator of patronage; but then they ought to ſhow the letter and 
memorial that were ſent him, which yet they have very carefully, 
but diſingenuouſly concealed. Such letter and memorial might be 
tranſmitted, ſo falſe and malicious againſt the inhabitants, and ge- 
neral ſeſſion of Glaſgow, as might have warranted his Lordſhip to 
have marched a regiment of dragoons againſt your city, in the 
room of a written opinion : at any rate, it would have better be- 
come your city-clerk to have ſuſpended his judgment till he had 
heard all fides, eſpecially conſidering how much he owes his ad- 


vancement to the weight of this city, and how much he is parti- 


cularly obliged to many of its inhabitants, He would doubtleſs 
have gained more honour, had he imitated the worthy example of 
his antient brother, the good town-clerk of Epheſus, and ſtudied 
to compoſe, rather than foment, the contentions of his fellow ci- 
tizens *. 


+ It were eaſy, had it been proper in a popular addrefs, to introduce points and argu- 
ments in law, in ſupport of the cauſe of the inhabitants, which would convince any un- 
prejudiced judge : but theſe are forborn at preſent. 

* Vide the nineteenth chapter of the Acts, to which I beg leave to refer his Lordſhip 
amidſt his leiſure hours at Bath. By the bye, I muſt think the continuing the office of 
town-elerk, to ſo wealthy a gentleman, who never reſides, and does nothing for it, is 
ſhameful and ſcandalous. | 
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It is again faid, that it is proper to make the ach pa- 
trons, in order to keep out the king, as it is termed; but the 
crown is not ſeeking to interfere; and by raiſing a proceſs for a de- 
clarator of the right of patronage, there is danger of awakening 


the attention of the crown to claim the patronage of all the 


churches of the city; and therefore the attempt is injurious to the 
inhabitants. Beſides, is there any more neceſſity now than former- 
ly, to enter this claim? or, was it indeed only deſigned to pre- 
vent the crown from ſtepping in, then it would anſwer that pur- 


poſe, and be much more reaſonable, to get a declarator for the 


freedom of our churches, in behalf of the whole community. 
The magiſtrates of Glaſgow pretend to a right of patronage to 
the Black-fryers kirk, and the Trone kirk, by a grant of king 
Charles I. 1936. But it is very remarkable, that it runs in this 
very ſtile, of the community : ſo that this would not avail them, 
even though it was not liable to another objection, from an ante- 
cedent grant of James VI. of the whole parſonage of Glaſgow, 
diſſolving it from the crown, and annexing it to the archbiſhop- 
ric. Not to mention, that theſe grants, were they good for any 
thing, have been negotiatied away, and ſolemnly given up by the 
model 1649 and 1721; neither were they ever exerciſed. 

It is farther pretended, in order, if poſſible, to allay the popu- 
lar clamour, that the magiſtrates, after they have got the right of 
patronage, will not uſe it with rigour, as other patrons do; and 


+ The words of the grant are, . Prepoſito, balivis, conſulibus et co MMUNITATI,” 


| 
| 
i 


1 

to make the fallacy paſs the more eaſily, they have at laſt made an 
act of council to that purpoſe; but they do not tell in what 
manner they are to exerciſe this right ; and whether an act of 
council, or a declarator of the lords, will be moſt binding upon, 
or regarded by their ſucceſſors, may be eaſily foreſeen: ſo that 
this, inſtead of ſoftening, is inſidious and inſulting, This is ex- 
actly as if two perſons contending for an eſtate, one ſhould intreat 
the other not to. oppoſe him, in his claim, but quietly allow him 
to get his right aſcertained, — and then he will ſhew him how 
generous he is. NY | 

But the foundations on which you, my fellow Citizens, Nand, 
are more ſolid and ſtable. The models of 1649 and 1721, fo 
ſolemnly tranſacted and recorded, ſo regularly and comfortably 
obſerved, and in ſo many inſtances conformed to, by all parties, 
for ſo long a ſpace of time, do plainly forbid and exclude patro- 
nage, ſettle the method of calling your miniſters, on a primitive 
and popular plan, and muſt be regarded, both in civil and ecclefi- 
aſtical courts, as binding in honour, and valid in law. | 

Further, the magiſtrates are factors and adminiſtrators for the 
community, and in their name, and for their behoof, muſt and 
do tranſact all public affairs; if then this very community, who 
properly builds and endows their churches, ſtand forth, and op- 


poſe patronage, and declare the attempts of the magiſtrates for get- 


ting a right of patronage, as contrary to their inclinations, nay, as 


prejudicial to them; the foundation of the magiſtrates plea, muſt, 


it would ſeem, be thus taken away, both in reaſon and law. 
| K 


hd 

The candid and equitable conceſſions, that have been made to 
the magiſtrates, and the honourable propoſals that have been 
given in for the ſake of peace, and yet rejected by them, will, it 
is hoped, ſtand you in good ſtead, either in a civil or church; Ju- 
dicature, eſpecially conſidering the nature of the plea. 

The principles of the church of Scotland, ſo concordant with, 
and auſpicious to the models of 1649 and 1721, and to the pro- 
ceedings and plans of the general-ſeflion, and ſo averſe to patro- 
nage as a grievance, muſt add weight to every other argument. 

The univerſal practice of a popular plan of election of miniſters, 
in all the other royal buroughs of Scotland, the metropolis not ex- 
cepted, muſt certainly likewiſe be of great conſideration. 

The peculiar difficultics attending the magiſtrates attempt for 
obtaining the patronage of the two laſt built churches, with 
which, it ſeems, they intend to begin, are favourable for you, 
and extremely embaraſſing to them. Of this they are fo ſenſible, 
that their very act of council runs in this vague and indeterminate 
manner, to obtain the patronage of One or Other of the two laft 
built kirks, 

Now, ſhould they attempt the very laſt built one, this is an old 
foundation; they have no proper rights to the very ground, on which 
it ſtands, that being purchaſed, and the old church built by the 
preſbyterians, about the year 168 5, when the toleration was 
granted by James the II. The other church, commonly called 
St. Andrew's, has been officiated in by a miniſter, called accord- 
ing to the model 1721; with a benefice, a ſeſſion, and a pariſh, 


E 


for a good number of years; without any reſervation or declarator 
of patronage whatever. 

So that you ſee, my fellow citizens, while you lit yourſelves 
on the ſide of liberty, you have the ſatisfaction to find you are 
well ſupported, when your adverſaries ſtand on lender and ſlip- 
pery foundations. | 

But before I quit this darling topic, the dear tranſporting theme 
of Liberty, may I venture to addreſs the moſt beautiful part, of this 
beautiful city? Some of the epiſodes, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, which have been introduced, are paintings, intended for you, 
Ladies; and I know the generous flame is kindled in your boſoms, 
and beats in every delicate vein. Your winter amuſements, are now 
fed; your dancing aſſemblies, your muſical concerts, your card-enter- 
tainments are gone; arethen the cares of the public, the concerns of 
your city, the glorious cauſe of liberty, beneath your tender re- 
gards, and unworthy to be ſubſtituted in their room? — For you, 
we toil through the maze of lite, in all the circling variety of mer- 
cantile and induſtrious arts; for you, we hazard our lives and for- 
tunes, on the watry element, wander through foreign climes, and 
are proud to return, laden with ſpoils for you. We now court 
your gentle, but powerful alliance. — Nature has arrayed* you with 
a profuſion of charms, and a thouſand nameleſs graces, which 
give an irreſiſtible ſanction and influence to whatever you ſpeak 
or do? Did you then, declare to your huſbands and lovers, that 


you diſdained the man, who, when he wanted to worſhip his 


„ 


Maker, wwenled away to hear a preacher whom he deſpiſed, and 


to receive inſtruction from one, who was forcibly impoſed over 
him, by the arbitrary will of another; but that you eſteemed the 
man, who inſiſted to hear a miniſter, whom he himſelf elects as 
well as maintains. Hints of this nature, dropped from your perſua- 
five lips, would do ſubſtantial ſervice, conjoined with your fair ex- 
ample; and we would, with gratitude, accept the important tribute 
at your hands. Ignorance, aukwerdneſs, pedantry, falſe polite- 
neſs, peculiarly odious to your ſex, will ſteal into your pulpits, if 
patronage is eſtabliſhed : whereas, if a popular plan of election 
prevails, you will get the miniſter you wiſh; you will ſecure 
what I know you delight in, ſocial gravity, ſhining piety, flam- 
ing oratory. | 
Allow me now, to addreſs you, my fellow citizens, from ano- 
ther conſideration, and that is, the peace and quiet of the city, 


You are almoſt unanimous, againſt a very few ; and by your uni- 


on, may ſoon and eaſily diſperſe your enemies, and reſtore public 
tranquillity, if you now make a ſeaſonable and vigorous oppoſi- 
tion ; but if you let the preſent opportunity eſcape, your adverſa- 
ries may multiply and gather ſtrength, and thus diſputes be length- 
ened out, feuds and animoſities be almoſt perpetuated. 

This argument will alſo apply, in another view, to ſome of the 
honourable magiſtrates and council: if any of them have been miſ- 
led, by miſtaken notions, it is not ſurely below them to change 
their minds and their meaſures on maturer r reflection. But, cut 


ai 

the argument ſhort, and ſuppoſe for once, that they are in the 
right, and the people in the wrong, yet they ſhould account it 
their duty to ſtudy the peace of the city, the complection and 
inclinations of the people, and to comply with their innocent 
prejudices, in favour eſpecially of long poſſeſſion and antient 
right. Let them be proud of copying after the —_ of the ſu- 
preme court of the nation. 

A few years ago, the parliament of Great Britain paſſed an act 


of naturalization, in behalf of the Jews, which was thought by 
good judges, to be founded on the ſoundeſt policy; yet, becauſe 


it gave offence, bred diſcontents, and raiſed a popular clamour, it 
was repealed the ſucceeding ſeſſion, and ſtands fo to this day; — 
Such a reyerence there is due to the majeſty of the people!“ 
I have hitherto, my fellow citizens, argued from the motives 
of intereſt, liberty and peace; but I hope ſtill higher views warm 
and animate your breaſts; a regard to religion, and to the moral 
intereſts of this populous city. 

And in compariſon of religion, what are all the pomps and pa- 
geantries of life? Mere gilded trifles. What are all the en- 
terprizes for wealth, and atchievements of ambition? — Paltry 
purſuits. If the morals of your city are debauched, and the 
manners of its inhabitants corrupt; what ſignify all your boaſted 
commerce? the riches you ama? the towering palaces. which you 
rear Without religion and virtue, * will but multiply the 


* Vox populi, vox Dei, 
F 
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cauſes of encreaſing and impending ruin, —— This I am confident 
you allow; and I am alſo perſuaded that the neceſſity of public 
worſhip, and the eſtabliſhment of a goſpel miniſtry, in order to 
the ſupport of theſe, are firſt principles with you. 

Pauſe then a little, and judge, whether there is the greater pro- 
| bability of inviting men to the obſervation of the one, and ſecur- 
ing the ends of the other, moſt effectually, when worthy paſtors 
are planted among you, of your own free choice, ſuited to your 
taſte, and fixed in your affections ; or, when ſtrangers are forci- 
-bly thruſt | in among you, Mooring under invincible prejudices, 
perhaps, juſt and unanſwerable objections, both againſt their mo- 
ral characters and abilities. 

But remember, my fellow citizens, that the firſt can only be 
ſecured by a popular plan of election; and 1 the other is the 
fatal conſequence of patronage. 

I acknowlege indeed, that ſometimes we may ſind good men 
placed in pariſhes, ſubject to the power of a patron; but this a- 
riſes from extraneous accidents. Sometimes the patron declines the 
exerciſe of his power; or, one of a hundred may uſe it with mild- 
neſs, in conformity to the inclinations of the people, which i is in- 
deed a virtual reſignation of it; or, perhaps, the good man may 
happen to be the friend and ade of his patron. | 

But the evil nature of patronage ſill remains: it is liable to 
the groſſeſt abuſes, and is in fact often exerciſed, in the moſt wan- 
ton and arbitrary manner, to the deſtruction of peace, morals 1 
religion. 


\ Lid 1 

And I apprehend, there is too great reaſon, to dread the worſt 
of conſequences in this city, if ever the power of patronage ſhould 
be veſted in the hands of the magiſtrates. 
| Be pleaſed to conſider the many obligations, which ſuch a com- 
munity as yours mult lie under, to people in power, for important 
favours to your trade, your manufactures, and revenues. With 
what propriety then, as things are commonly eſtimated, could the 
magiſtrates receive a favour to day, and ſullenly refuſe one to 
morrow, and that too, to an auguſt and powerful perſonage? nay, 
is there no reaſon to ſuſpect, that they would be forward and proud 
to oblige, out of pretended regard to the public intereſt, and ex- 
pectation of perſonal favours? In Wy fituation, they would be 
ſubject to perpetual ſollicitations from people in power, and would 
| degenerate into dupes and tools, in a matter of the greateſt mo- 
ment, and where the freedom of choice, and voluntary conſent 
ought chiefly to be regarded. 
Let, for inſtance, a ſtranger chaplain be recommended by a 
noble peer, fetched from the palaces of the great, perhaps, from 
amidſt ſcenes of merriment and madneſs; he muſt needs be ad- 
mitted, and the care of your immortal — 5 committed to him, 
though never ſo diſguſtful to the inhabitants; and, though his 
character for orthodoxy, morals, and piety, was more than ſuf- 
picious. 

Continue, and trace the conſequences ; — When this becomes 
general, which, in proceſs of time, may be depended on; church- 
es will be deſerted, charity funds decreaſe, contempt of public 
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worſhip enſue, irreligion and immorality prevail; and all the e- 
'vils of party rage, diſpute, and animoſity, will ruſh in upon us: 
' Schiſm, which has already proceededa great way, with haſty ſtrides, 
will avail itfelf of theſe diſſentions, gather ſtrength and ſpirit, and 
be moulded into a more regular and formidable tyſtem, ®* ® 

But make the ſuppoſition, that now and then, when a vacan- 
cy falls out, the Great would not intermeddle, from a generous 
compaſhon to your pitiful circumſtances; the matter will not be 
mended. The magiſtrates would have their favourites, though in 
a lower ſphere ; and too much power is intoxicating and danger- 


ous . 


Whereas, all theſe evils, which have been juſt now ennume- 
rated, are happily avoided. upon the footing of a popular plan of 
election. This is not expoſed, or, if it were, it would be deaf, 
to the teizing applications of the great, is inſenfible to private 


Already it ſeems reſolved on, by the inhabitants, to build an independent church, ſhould 
the magiſtrates perſiſt in a ſcheme of patronage; and ſome of the trades have alſo had 
meetings for that purpoſe ; and the great want of places of worſhip, which this city (till 
labours under, would render this very practicable if not profitable. = 
" + A few years ago, the magiſtrates of Edinburgh intended to beſtow a profeſſor's gowh 
upon Mr. David Hume, ſo well known for the incredible miſchief he has done to this age, 
by his looſe and ſceptical writings. This alarmed many, but chiefly the reverend mini- 
ters of Edinburgh, who luckily, by the charter of that univerſity, are a party in the e- 
lection of its maſters, and who, by exerting themſelves, happily defeated the magiltrates deſign, 
* Juſt now, when writing this anecdote, I was ſtartled'— with a piece of ſecret intelli- 
gence, — that the magiſtrates of Glaſgow had formed a reſolution, in caſe they got them- 
ſelves declared patrons, to preſent Mr. John Home, the tragedian, who was once mini- 
ſter of a pariſh in the eaſt-country, but a few years ago reſigned his charge, that he might 
the more Jiberally ſupply the theatre by writing plays. Whether the fact is ſo, or not; 
God only knows ;— but nothing is more certain, than that, in caſe they obtain a grant 
of patronage, they may preſent and ſettle him, and give him his 2500 merks per annum, 
though he had not twenty perſons to hear him. | ; | 
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views, and regardleſs of family connexions; and being numerous, 
unſollicited, and uninfluenced, having nothing to fear, and nothing 
to expect, can have no other object but the general good, and 
general peace. It is the beſt barrier againſt dangerous encroach- 


ments, the ſtrongeſt bulwark of your eccleſiaſtical privileges, and 


the moſt probable ſecurity for the introduction of a faithful mini- 
ſtry, and for the ſucceſs of religion and virtue. 

All theſe reaſonings are ſupported by the e of your 
church, as well as by ſeveral acts of parliament, as has already 
been particularly noticed. 

But, my fellow citizens, let me appeal to ftubborn facts, to 
your own obſervation, and the mournful experience of many pa- 
riſhes. Even ſome, who formerly favoured patronage, when they 
have marked, with an attentive eye, the wanton and unlimited 


exerciſe of it, and its many unhappy conſequences, have not been 


aſhamed to acknowlege and regret their error: and it is aſtoniſh- 
ing to the laſt degree, how any, but eſpecially the magiſtrates 
of a. burgh, whoſe power is of ſuch ſhort duration, and whoſe au- 
thority is derived from the people, ſhould ever think of impoſing 


ſo intolerable a grievance on any community, who have long re- 


Joiced in a happy exemption from it. Could J paint, in proper 


colours, the miſerable and diſtracted ſituation of numerous pariſhes, 
the woful ſeats, of eccleſiaſtical bondage, how they are over- run 
with almoſt heatheniſh barbariſm, or made a prey to wild enthuſi- 
aſm; immerſed i in wickedneſs, and torn with faction; could Iſhew 
| 10 EE ſolitary, chyrehes, — in antien f times crouded with. innu- 
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merable worſhippers, — how depopulated and abandoned 3— their 


Chriſtian Sabbaths,— doleful recollection! — on former Sen Bene, 


hallowed by pure and fervent devotion, — now profaned, and 
waſtefully ſpent in indolence, or debauchery; — and inſtead of 
the joyful celebration of their ſacramental feſtivals, private faſting 
and mourning in ſackcloth, ſubſtituted in their room ;— their mi- 
niſters, — (if indeed they deſerve that name) diſunited from the 
people of their charge, in heart and affection, perhaps habitation ; 
excluded from all the endearing ſweets of ſocial intercourſe, un- 


occupied as they are in the offices of their function; and baniſhed 


from the houſes and beds of the ſick and dying, as fo many ſpiritual 


fiends, inſtead of ſpiritual fathers; each ſpying the other with an eye 


of jealouſy and contempt, inſtead of reciprocal confidence and eſteem: 
— Could I lead you into theſe melancholy ſcenes, and open to your 


eyes thoſe proſpects of wretchedneſs; — theſe — theſe, my fel- 


low citizens, and fellow Chriſtians, would make you look aghaſt ! 
fix you in aſtoniſhment ; would teach you to tremble at the name 
of Patronage, and Ne plead our argument more powetfully 
and more perſualively, than the eloquent OT. of _ ora- 
tors. 

. Upon the whole, you have now before you, ay dear fellow 
citizens, an important alternative: on the one hand, the cauſe of 
Religion and Liberty; — on the other, the ſhackles and fetters of 
Patronage, — often fatal t to both. The choice is ferious ; it is 
big with conſequences. But I may fay, — the choice. i is alrea- 


dy made: — You have eſpouſed — glorious cauſe of Religion 


[ 27 5 
and Liberty, ** I congratulate you upon it; — ſo that our Ad- 
dreſs is meant, rather to animate and call, than rouze the ge- 
nerous ardour which glows already in your breaſts, 

As then, my dear fellow citizens, you value your antient rights 
and privileges; as you regard the preſent peace, and future tran- 
quillity of your native city ; as you wiſh well to the intereſts of li- 
berty, piety, and virtue; perſiſt with unremitted zeal and vigour 
in your worthy and noble reſolutions. Thus. you will acquit 
yourſelves with honour and conſcience, be applauded by the world, 
and tranſmit your names reſpectable and ſacred to poſterity. 


F. 1 


In the hurry of printing, the following ERRA TA have eſeaped, viz, 


Page 5. line 10. for remonſtances, read remonſtrances. 
— 7.1. 11. for men, read perſons, 

— 12. |. 2. for influence, read influences. 

— do. |, do. for ſolaces and gladdens, read ſolace and gladdes. 
—— do. I. 3. fer ſerenes — gives, read ſereneg — give. 

—— do. l. 21. for bleat in joy, read bleat with joy. 
| —— do. I, do. for art of induſtry, read arts of induſtry. 

—— 14. 1. 13. fer privileged, read privilege. 

—— 16. I. 14. for 1936, read 1636. 

— do. I. 20. for negotiatied, read negotiated. 


There are a fewi inaecuracies in pointing, but ſuch as, we preſume, will not nn er alk 
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